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CONSCIOUSNESS AND ITS OBJECT 

PHILOSOPHIC discussion of the past decade has been in large 
measure a controversy over idealism. Our present era of aca- 
demic protestantism, however, has brought with it the inevitable 
creeds and sects, ready to engage in conflict with each other before 
their common battle is fairly won. They are at present divided into 
the two main camps of pragmatism and realism, each of which ac- 
cuses the other of perpetuating the very heresies from which the 
original struggle was a revolt. It is charged, on the one hand, that 
pragmatism, after all, embodies the idealistic fallacy which makes 
"being" dependent on experience; and, on the other, that realism 
sanctifies anew the mechanical "external" relation of consciousness 
and object. All these charges and counter-charges, however, have 
increased rather than diminished the difficulty of discovering the 
points at issue. This suggests the possibility that the divergence has 
either been exaggerated or else is to be sought to some extent in 
matters which have not so far been made sufficiently prominent by 
both parties. 

In a series of articles, which have not as yet met with the recog- 
nition they deserve, Professor McGilvary has set forth in greater de- 
tail than has usually been attempted by other realists the implica- 
tions of his realistic views. His excellent paper, "The Relation of 
Consciousness and Object in Sense-Perception," 1 is a presentation 
of a position which has so much in common with that of other writers 
who do not call themselves realists as to arouse the hope that the 
differences are less important than they may seem to be. It is my 
purpose to discuss a point in Professor McGilvary 's article which 
appears to be of fundamental importance, but which requires to be 
made more explicit in order to establish the exact relationship be- 
tween this form of realism and its pragmatic rival. 

Stated broadly the epistemological problem may be said to center 
in the question how the same fact can be at the same time a member 

1 Philosophical Beview, March, 1912. 
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in the "objective" and in the "subjective" order; how it can be both 
a physical reality and an experiential fact. To postulate this identity 
is apparently the only alternative to historic dualism. It seems, how- 
ever, that the fact which thus figures in two different orders at once 
is not quite the same fact in both cases. The difference, moreover, 
if we are agreed to forswear the old-time soul and its degenerate 
descendant, an entitative consciousness, must be located in the fact 
itself. In other words, the coming into consciousness necessarily 
means that the fact has undergone some kind of change. Hence the 
question how the fact can be known as it was before the change took 
place. At first glance such a formulation of the problem seems to 
make the whole epistemological undertaking an absurdity. It is like 
turning on the light in order to see the darkness. 

That the arrival of consciousness means a change on the part 
of sensuous objects is conceded by Professor McGilvary, and indeed 
can scarcely be denied by any one, if change be taken in a sufficiently 
wide sense. The important thing is the character of this change. 
According to Professor McGilvary, this change consists of a certain 
new grouping or relationship of the objects within the field of ex- 
perience. This grouping is unique in that it has a unique center of 
reference. To have such a center of reference is characteristic of 
many relational complexes. Examples of such centers are the center 
of a circle, the patriarch of a clan, the hero of a story, the boss of a 
political machine. "If the relation is consciousness, the centrality 
is just that unique kind of centrality which we find belonging to the 
various terms of the conscious relation, which we call collectively and 
synthetically the self" (p. 164). The constituents of the sense-ex- 
perience are also constituents of the "external world"; it is merely 
this type of relationship that supervenes when the objects are sen- 
suously experienced. By limiting the change which objects undergo 
in becoming experienced to the acquisition of this new type of rela- 
tionship, we possess ourselves of the key that will unlock many a 
door. 

This relationship, as is further pointed out, is always selective in 
character. Some facts are taken and others are left. Two things 
may appear as synchronous when in reality they are successive, 
simply because the time-interval between them happens to be omitted 
from the relational complex called consciousness (cf. pp. 170-71). 
False perceptions, therefore, present no insuperable difficulty. 
While it is true that the suppressio veri is a suggestio falsi, this fact 
is not incompatible with the assertion that even in false perception 
we see things as they are. The omission of relevant facts is some- 
thing that may be empirically ascertained, and when thus ascertained 
may be used to eliminate the suggestio falsi from the situation. 
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Similarly, when we are concerned with facts which do not antedate 
the experiential situation, as in hallucinations, our procedure is 
strictly empirical and scientific. "The theory of consciousness as 
a unique selective relation then seems to work pretty well here as an 
hypothesis. The empirical fact that consciousness is a unique way 
of togetherness seems thus to become a scientific principle for the 
solution of a most vexed problem" (p. 171). 

With this view, as far as it goes, the pragmatist has, I think, no 
legitimate ground for quarrel. But it remains to determine how far 
it really goes. Consciousness is selective, without doubt. Moreover, 
it is a peculiar togetherness of things. It involves a kind of central- 
ity, to borrow the term employed by Professor McGilvary, and this 
centrality may properly be characterized as unique. Negatively 
such statements are significant and important, since they betoken a 
radical change of front when compared with the affirmations of dual- 
ism. Regarded from the standpoint of constructive theory, however, 
they merely indicate a mode of approach, which may or may not 
justify itself by its results. To rest in them means that we have 
mistaken a plan of campaign for the conquest of the difficulty. 

Let us consider for a moment this togetherness or grouping which 
is said to constitute consciousness. Leaving aside cases of false per- 
ception, our facts by hypothesis undergo no change save that they 
now appear in this new relational complex. This latter presents us 
with two new elements, viz., that the facts in question are now 
marked off from the facts which are not in the field of consciousness, 
and that they sustain to each other the relations which give to the 
complex as a whole its centrality. These two statements, in fact, 
denote the same thing. To have membership in a system which 
possesses this centrality is precisely what marks off these facts from 
other facts. It would seem to be fairly evident that unless we take 
this centrality as a criterion, we have no criterion whatever by which 
to differentiate between what is and what is not in consciousness. 
Without this criterion the marking off necessarily presupposes the 
very fact it is introduced to explain. The grouping together of a 
certain number of facts would be intelligible only from the stand- 
point of a consciousness which was already on the scene and consti- 
tuted a point of reference. The facts in question would constitute a 
group, marked off from other facts, because this consciousness saw 
fit to bestow upon them this momentary distinctiveness. Without 
this consciousness the marking off would become an empty name, 
since it would indicate no intelligible difference between the facts 
which are thus marked off and those which are not. "To say that 
consciousness is a relation is not to say much that is worth saying, 
unless it be followed by saying that consciousness is not a relation 
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itberhaupt, but a relation which relates in just the specific way that 
brings about the specific things that we call our experiences" (p. 
165). It seems reasonably clear that our theory must either furnish 
a specifiable principle of grouping or remain indefinitely in a state 
of suspended animation. 

Such a principle Professor McGilvary discovers in "that unique 
kind of centrality which we find belonging to the various terms of 
the conscious relation which we call collectively and synthetically 
the self." This centrality is indeed unique, but its uniqueness is no 
bar to comparison and description, any more than in the case of the 
circle or the political machine. We might, therefore, reasonably 
anticipate that Professor McGilvary would enlarge on this cardinal 
feature, in order to show as adequately as possible just what happens 
to the facts when they become members of this relational complex, 
what transformation they undergo, or what function they perform. 
I may repeat that to impose this relationship ab extra, from the 
standpoint of a bystander, is not to make use of the criterion, but to 
leave everything where it was. A realism obtained in this way gets 
its conclusions by ignoring the very facts which set the problem. As 
against subjective idealism, for example, and the alleged subjectiv- 
ism of pragmatism, the realist sometimes makes the claim that his 
account of the difference between "in consciousness" and "out of 
consciousness" respects the integrity and independence of the facts 
in a way that the rival theories do not. But in order to furnish this 
account, the difference must be kept in sight and not allowed to slip 
from view through the interstices of the argument. Yet I venture 
to suggest, in a spirit of inquiry rather than of controversy, that this 
is what happens in the course of Professor McGilvary 's presentation. 

That the relational complex called consciousness, however unique 
its character, can nevertheless be compared with other types of re- 
lationship is indicated by Professor McGilvary when he says: "If 
in an experience the relations between objects may and do have at- 
tentional prominence, why may not consciousness, which is a relation 
among objects, also have like attentional prominence? As a matter 
of fact, at times in my experience it does. For instance, 'when I am 
forced to contrast the relation of the objects conjoined to each other 
with the opposing relation between objects not conjoined' in this 
conscious way, it may be the present conjunction of objects in my 
present experience which I contrast with the fact that this sort of 
conjunction does not now obtain between this sheet of paper and a 
house-boat on the MaaNam" (p. 172). It is sufficiently evident, 
presumably, that if no sort of comparison were possible, the exist- 
ence of the relationship would never be suspected by us. What is 
important just now is not the fact of comparison, but its nature. 
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Things are sometimes grouped in the way called consciousness and 
sometimes they are not. This distinction would cause no difficulty 
if we could suppose that both types of situation were presented in 
juxtaposition to an intelligence standing apart from both. But the 
intelligence which makes the discrimination is immersed in the facts, 
so to speak, and is hence called upon for an act of self-transcendence 
which at first sight seems mysterious enough. In some sense both 
situations must enter into experience in order to be discriminated 
from each other. It is precisely this fact which makes the elucida- 
tion of "that unique kind of centrality" called consciousness of 
such fundamental importance. And it is at this point that our prob- 
lem may be most conveniently focused. To ignore the fact that the 
objects contrasted with the present experience are already within 
the experiential field is to overlook the very thing that calls for 
explanation. There is reason to think that the centrality which is 
supposed to differentiate consciousness from other complexes holds 
a purely honorific position. It marks no genuine difference between 
what is consciousness and what is not, because the comparing is done 
by a third party and from the outside. 

An illustration of what is meant is furnished by the facts of 
memory. We can not only remember with accuracy a past oc- 
currence, but we are also able to reflect on the difference between the 
original experience and the recollection thereof, and note how widely 
they diverge. The memory-experience can somehow achieve the 
paradoxical result of distinguishing between itself and the original 
experience, without any impossible reaching back in order to resur- 
rect bodily the original experience and set it down side by side with 
the memory-experience for inspection and comparison. That is, the 
thing remembered must change in order to be remembered at all, 
since the discrimination takes place within the memory-experience 
and not from the standpoint of an outside observer. And this situa- 
tion, it seems, is typical. The distinction between the experienced 
and the non-experienced must, from the nature of the case, be made 
within the experiential situation. The danger to which realism is 
exposed is that in the endeavor to maintain the independence of ob- 
jects all change may be excluded and the relationship in which con- 
sciousness consists become so "external" as to deprive it of all sig- 
nificance. In other words, there is danger of gravitating towards an 
independence which can be made plausible only by comparing the 
experienced with the non-experienced from a standpoint external to 
both. 

At first sight it may seem possible to flank this argument by 
means of a distinction. One might argue that the distinction be- 
tween the experienced and the non-experienced falls within the ex- 
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periential field only if we define experience in an arbitrary way. 
If experience be denned so as to include not only what is present to 
sense, but also things thought about, then the proposition is incon- 
testable, but only because it has first been made tautologous. An 
opponent may, however, object to this definition of experience and 
insist that in the case of things thought about we are not dealing 
with things directly, but only with their mental representatives. 
This, if I understand him, is Professor McGilvary's view. 2 He has 
the courage to defend a doctrine of representationism, or a "corre- 
spondence ' ' theory of truth, in spite of the fact that such doctrines 
have become very unfashionable of late. He would hold, pre- 
sumably, that when a person compares his present experience with 
facts lying outside that experience, the situation is not properly de- 
scribed by saying that this distinction of inside and outside is itself 
inside the experiential field; it lies between the experiential field 
and something that is not experiential at all. The present experience 
contains ideas which point to or represent these absent facts, but it 
does not contain these facts themselves. 

A move of this kind, however, does not avoid the fallacy of the 
"external observer." The issue just raised is evidently more than 
a matter of definition, since it involves a theory of representation 
which may be seriously questioned. Let us take again the case of 
memory. On this ground the recollection of an event does not 
mean that the event itself is now experienced, though with a differ- 
ent "centrality," but that we are dealing with a representative 
which points to the event. This pointing is not identifiable with the 
function of leading or guiding, for these have to do with the future, 
whereas the pointing has its face towards the past. The leadings 
may verify the pointing, but are not identical with it. The self- 
transcendence of the pointing must, it seems, be accepted as a fact 
which is subject indeed to empirical tests, but which is not amenable 
to further analysis. 

It may be remarked in passing that this distinction between the 
pointing backward of memory and the leadings by which memory 
is verified transforms the whole doctrine of meaning as held by in- 
strumentalism. The leadings through which the verification is 
achieved necessarily presuppose the same sort of pointing as the 
pointing backward of memory; or, what is the same thing, all lead- 
ings are reduced to a rigid, static type. If we are to maintain the 
distinction between "present experience" and "things thought 
about," on the ground that things thought about are not present 

' Cf. his articles, ' ' The ' Fringe ' of James 's Psychology and its Eelation to 
Logic," Philosophical Review, March, 1911, and "Pure Experience and Reality," 
ibid., May, 1907. 
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save by representation, the type of pointing which characterizes 
memory must be extended to all forms of thinking. This leads back 
directly to the familiar transcendentalism with its patronizing inter- 
est in "transitive states" and "feelings of tendency," all of which, 
however, are finally dismissed as "mere psychology" and hence 
irrelevant to the high considerations of logic. 

The difficulty that I wish to urge is that on this ground the 
verification of a meaning becomes an impossibility, unless we appeal 
once more to the outside observer. A given instance of pointing, as 
in memory, must be verified by other pointings, such as looking up 
documents, questioning other witnesses, etc. Just how these point- 
ings are related to one another, why the verification should depend 
on certain pointings and not on others, is a matter of some interest, 
but this may be left aside for the present. It is a matter of more 
serious moment just now that if we follow up a given pointing and 
finally arrive at the goal to which it directs, we seem to find that we 
are no better off than we were before. The culminating experience 
informs us that " this is what that meant," but the "that" which 
did the pointing is now at the opposite pole of the pointing, and the 
"thing meaning" remains sundered from the "thing meant" by the 
whole intervening territory which we have just traversed with the 
original pointing as our guide. The original experience of pointing is 
now a mere memory ; it is present in the new experience, not in the 
flesh, but by representation. What, then, have we gained? The 
first pointing has been supplanted by a second, and the claim of the 
latter to be the fulfilment of the former turns out to be nothing but a 
claim, since the original pointing is not present in the later experi- 
ence. Here again the analogy of the outside observer is likely to 
mislead. The intelligence which decides the case is both judge and 
jury, and incidentally prosecuting attorney also, but it easily mis- 
takes itself for an innocent bystander. If we imagine ourselves com- 
paring the original experience with the verifying experience from a 
standpoint external to both, the business of verification presents no 
especial difficulty. But if we stick uncompromisingly to our premises, 
we do encounter a difficulty, the solution of which, on our present 
plane of discussion, is still to seek. 

Considerations of this general kind are, I presume, what Pro- 
fessor Dewey has in mind when he says that "presentative" realism 
errs in treating all forms of experience as forms of knowledge. This 
type of realism is the offspring of the prejudice that experiential fact 
can be compared with non-experiential fact in this mechanical fash- 
ion. Sensory experiences, considered apart from their function as 
guides to other experiences, can hardly be treated as cases of knowl- 
edge on any other basis. And essentially the same assumption is 
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made in the treatment which is accorded these functions. The 
pointing experience does not give us an object which is presented as 
absent and as performing the task of leading or pointing, but is 
considered solely in terms of the pointing, i. e., solely as a knowl- 
edge experience, with the result that the thing meaning and the 
thing meant fall hopelessly asunder. Similarly the fulfilling experi- 
ence is treated as purely cognitive, as something which exhausts itself 
in the labor of pointing back to its symbol or representative. The 
identity of thing meaning with thing meant goes by the board; we 
become entangled with an impossible representationism which can 
pass muster only by its appeal to the tendency to hold the idea and 
its object at arm's length in order to contemplate their agreement or 
correspondence. 

The conclusion to which these considerations point is, I think, 
that our realistic friends have not as yet given sufficient emphasis 
and elaboration to the "unique kind of centrality" which objects 
possess when they enter into the relational complex of experience. 
The "presentative" realist, in his desire to safeguard the inde- 
pendence of objects, accords to this centrality a recognition that is 
more formal than real. That there is such a centrality and that it 
has some bearing on the character of objects as experienced, he is 
disposed to admit, but having made the admission he ignores it. 
Professor McGilvary's centrality is invested with all the powers and 
prerogatives of a sovereign ruling by divine right, but with the 
tacit understanding that it will in no way interfere with the perfect 
independence of its objects. In view of the brevity of Professor 
McGilvary's exposition, it may be that this criticism has been 
pressed further than is warranted by the facts. At all events the 
view that our standpoint must be "internal" rather than "external" 
to experience leads us directly to the conclusion that fixity is but 
relative, and that the things we experience possess a boundless mo- 
bility. It seems worth while to try out the view which places this 
endless flux in the things themselves, rather than persist in the at- 
tempt to foist upon them a type of stability suited perhaps to the 
archangels and beings that dwell apart, but useless to an intelli- 
gence that forms a part of mundane reality. 

It is no part of my present purpose to attempt an elaboration of 
this point of view. Time may show that it is not all clear sailing. 
But the whole drift of things in philosophy seems to indicate that 
our point of departure should be a clear recognition that experience 
and knowledge are events or processes in which things undergo a 
change. A thing is a different thing by virtue of the fact that it is 
experienced. This statement can of course be interpreted so as to 
become tautology, but is not so intended. The facts of memory seem 
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to furnish an instance of the sort of change which must be recog- 
nized, a change which, so far from thwarting the ends of knowing, 
is the very instrumentality through which these ends are achieved. 
This change is the stone which the builders of philosophic theory 
have hitherto rejected, but which has promise of usefulness as head 
of the corner. Questions relating to the character of things ante- 
dating experience and to the nature of the change which they 
undergo in becoming experienced derive most of their terrors from 
the assumption of the "external standpoint" which was criticized 
above. "This doctrine of the real efficiency of thought does not 
teach that thinking undoes or reverses or blots out any thing or 
event that has happened. It insists only that in becoming known 
or entering into knowledge a past act is altered in the sense that it 
takes on additional functions or consequences. ' ' 3 Similarly, the con- 
tents of a perceptual experience can hold membership in the physical 
order, because as experienced the objects of perception are con- 
strued with reference to their function of control. Every field of 
experience is thus dominated by a principle of organization, a 
"unique kind of centrality," in which both identity and change 
find a place. But it is not primarily to the cogency of this view so 
much as to its recognition of the character of the problem that I wish 
to direct attention. In view of the fact that the realist and the 
pragmatist hold so many conclusions in common, we may hope for 
a still more extensive agreement as the result of further reflection 
on the nature of consciousness and the "internal standpoint of ex- 
perience. ' ' 

B. H. Bode. 

University op Illinois. 



THE INFLUENCE OF FORM AND CATEGORY ON THE 
OUTCOME OF JUDGMENT 

CONTRARY to the statement of logicians experiment has shown 
that judgments of similarity and of difference are not merely 
the two sides of one and the same act of intellect, but involve each 
its own peculiar psychological processes and criteria, and that the 
category or the form in which the judgment is expressed, the attri- 
bute toward which it is directed, makes a considerable and measur- 
able difference in the outcome of that judgment. The present study 
reports an investigation, from a similar point of view, of certain 
other judgments commonly passed in daily life. 

Is a judgment of stupidity the exact reverse of a judgment of in- 

• Moore, "Pragmatism and its Critics," pages 103-4. 



